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CA GARLAND OF ART AND SONG 


eX any field or wood 


In any garland that your love 
a: may wear, ae “S ee 
May be the flower, whose subtle re 
J ; fragrance shed, “ae 
Wakes some old hope, or numbs some old despair, s 
And makes lite’s grief not quite So hard 
pon, a to bear; 
And makes life's joy more poignant 
and more dear, 
Because of some delight dead 
many a year. 


‘where you may tread, 


Or in some cottage garden there may be 

The flower whose scent is memory for you. 
The sturdy southern-wood, the frail sweet pea, 
Brine back the swallows cheep, the pigeons’ coo, 
And youth, and hope, and all the dreams they 
The evening star. the hedges grey with mist, Knews 


The silent porch where loves first kiss 
was kissed. 


So in this garland may you chance to find 

A royal rose, or quiet meadow flower, 

Whose scent may be with some dear dream entwined, 
And give you back the ghost of some sweet hour, 
As lilies pearly froma July shower, 

Or winds of dawn, that over beanfields blow, 


Breathe the lost spirit of the long-ago. 
G. NESBIT 
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WANDERING WISHES. 


Ou, that I were a ripple on the stream 
That glides and murmurs past thy garden bower ! 
Among the ferns and mosses [ would gleam, 
And leave a jewel on each gentle flower ; 
And thou shouldst see them look so fresh and Lie 
That thy dear eyes would love to linger there. 


Oh, that I were a rose-leaf on the gale, 

The happy southern gale that flies to thee! 
Upon its viewless, pinions Iwould sail, 

And haunt thee like a summer memory, 
And bring thee roseate odours, faint and ae 
And fan thy brow, and flutter to thy feet. 

Oh, that I were the echo of a song, 
A soft and tender song of endless love ! 
And I would come, when evening Shadows throng, 
And none behold thee save the stars above, 
And through thy dreamful fancy I would glide, 
And creep into thy heart, and there abide. 


The birds are gay 

This first June day, 
And all the earth is ringing 

With lovely notes 

From throstles’ throats, 
And Jinnets tender singing: 

OF love sing they 

Along the way 
Where you and | are going. 

Love - the one theme 

Of summers dream, 
The one sweet truth worth 


knowin 2 : 


ef SUMMER SONG. 


reathed with delight 


The world is bright 


A million buds are Springing, 
And June her dower 7 
Of lavish flower 

And scented air is bringing: 


What matter. dear, 
Tf vain and drear 

Some say aworld like this is? 
What can they know 
Who call it So 

Of summer, Songs, and kisses ? 
Life's sharpest thorn 
May well be borne 


By hearts full of June weather — 


“We'll not complain 
Of any pain 
That finds us still together. 


And all the way 
Is white with May, 
The pale dog-rose is blowing, 
And sweeter far, 
My dear, you are, 
Than any flower thats growing! 


Together now 
When roses blow 

And youth blooms like the roses, 
Together, too, 
We one, we two, 

“As life’s dear story closes - 
And one at last 
When we have passed 

Pains, pleasures, prayers and 
And you and | praises, 
Together lie 

Beneath the churchyard daisies. 


dE, Nesbit. 


THE OLD, OLD STORY. 


° 


biaw4 AT THE FERRY. 


oD = pet CAN hear them oer the meadows, 
a The old church bells a-chime; 
Wer the twilight misty meadows, 
‘the sweet spring -time, 
‘the stream we float m the old, old ferry-boat, 
7 And talk of all the days to come— 
— “ In the sweet spring -time. 
—~ aaa under the stars: 
: , Stream, by thy sandy bars! 
Row! Row! ae shore to shore, 
Love will last for evermore! 


’ Ww are drifting down the Stream, 
By the darkening willow shore; 2 


In a”happy golden dream, 
And m 


r rows no more. 
"He lets the old boat glide; he is sitting at my side 


: And sing that his heart is mine 


Love will last for evermore! 


@ 


But ‘tis long, and long ago, 


And he is here no more; 
Ido but sit and dream and dream, 
Beside the quiet shore. 
The old boat still floats on as in the years agone, 
And thy words are in my heart my love 
r ever evermore. _ 
Row! Row? under the stars, 
Flow stream by thy sandy. bars; 
Row! Row: from shore to ‘shore, | 
Love will last for evermore. 


Fred E. Weatherly 


AT THE FERRY. 


1 cabanas a spreading chestnut-tree 
The village smithy stands; 
The smith, a mighty man is he, 
With large and sinewy hands: 
And the muscles of his brawny arms 
Are strong as iron bands. 


His hair is crisp, and black, and long, 
His face is like the tan; 

His brow is wet with honest sweat, 
He earns whate'er he can, 

He looks the whole world in the face. 
For he owes not any man. 


Week in, week out, from morn till night, 
You can hear his bellows blow; 


You can hear him Swing his heavy sledge. 


With measured beat and slow, 
Like a sexton ringing the village bell, 
When the evening sun is low. 


And children coming home from school 
Look in at the open door; 

They love to See the flaming forge, 
find hear the bellows roar, 

And catch the burning sparks that fly 

Like chaff froma t reshing floor. 


THE VILLAGE BLACKSMITH. 


He goes on Sunday to the church, 
And sits among his boys; 

He hears the parson pray and preach, 
He hears his daughter's voice, 

Singing in the village choir, 
And it makes his heart rejoices 


It sounds to him like her mother’s voice, 
Singin in Paradise! 

He needs must think of her once more, 
How in the ¢rave she lies; 

And with his hard, rough hand he wipes 
A tear out of his eyes. 


Toiling - rejoicing - Sorrowing, 
Onward through life he goes ; 
Each morning sees some task begun, 
Each evening sees its close; 
Something attempted, something done, 
- Hasearned a night's Tepose. 


Thanks, thanks to thee, my worthy friend, 
For the lesson thou hast taught! 

Thus at the flaming forge of life - 
Our fortunes must be wrought; 

Thus on its sounding anvil shaped 


Each burning deed and thought. 
Longtellow. 


TH& VILLAGE BLACKSMITH. 


Ca 


neta (Premene. falling flying fast, 


‘eAUTUMX L&ef VES. 


Whirling, high on the autumn’s blast, 
‘Wilted, withered, wrinkled and dead , 
Brown,and yellow, and russet red. 
Glints o'gold here and there oerhead, 
Falling like summer rain. 

Hustling. rustling under ones feet, 
Leaves that were once 50 green and 
Emerald fans of dainty fold, >weet 


_ Fit for a fairy queen to hold. 


e alder, and raddy oak, 
Fair as flowers when spring awoke, 
Swept to earth by the frost kings stroke. 
The leaves, the leaves are falling. 


One, two. three.and a soft, swift rush, 

A space of blue. anda sudden gush 

ofr pure, pale sunlight where the green 

Thro summer months had crept between 

Aye, but the boughs look bare and lean, 
When all the leaves are fallen! 


“Scatter them high: "the children cry, 

“Fling them wide to the wintry sky, 

Fling them afar; what care have we? 

Plenty of summers for us to see, 

With fresh, fair leaves upon every tree, 
Tho’ these are dead and fallen” 


“Crinkled, wrinkled, brittle and brown, 
Roll on them, trample them, tread them down. 
Once, perhaps, from the noontide’s glare 
They spread a tent for us, green and fair. 
What does it matter? Why should we care? 
Summer is gone, they have Served their day. 
Trample them, scatter them out of the way, 
The dead leaves sadly falling.” 


- But the old man stoops inthe quiet lane, 


And gathers the leaves into heaps again. 

Sweeping them up with reverent care, 

As one who knoweth not when or where 

He may see their fellows, and hatha care 

To keep. if but-for one wintry day, 

A thought of the summer. passed away, 
The leaves go softly falling. 


And well doth he! The swift years go, 

And joys and sorrows fall fast as snow. 

In God's name keep what ye can to show 
Of the good in life. There are days before, 


When one faint ray from the light of yore 
Is worth to darkening eyes far more 
Than all that the world can hold in store, 
As life’s last leaf is falling. 


THEO. GIFT. 
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1& wind and the snow were met in wrath, 
(Alas, for the old years close!) 


Rees a ee 


This insolent man who doth contrive, 
In spite of us both, fo live and thrive, 


What call hath he to be still alive!” 


Thus seid the snows. 


Quoth the winds,"We'll do it by slow degrees, 
(Ales, for the old years close!) 

‘Young, blood takes ever so long to freese, 

Young children shout on the frozen lea, 

And the sailor lad laughs out in glee, 

‘As steadily over the stormy sea 
oot re 


“Begone, from the cold and loveless earth!” 
(Alas. for the old years close!) 


And there answers a chorus of tender mirth, 


OF voices re lenge & demmetoing 
“Grandfather! Father, a happy New Year! 


‘See what your grandchild has bovsthounes 


Lt _ A Christmas Rose!” 


AS THE OLD Y&AR DIES. 
ff Fancy. _ 


But old age sits ma silent room, 
(Alas, je the long years close!) 
And his heart is sad in the wintry gloom, 
As he thinks of the Christmas weeks long fled, 
Ere his sons were scattered , his daughter wed, 
And the empty chair of the dear wife dead 
More faintly shows, 


For his dim eyes see thro’a mist of tears. 
(Alas, for the old years close!) 

And aye in the harsh winds wail he hears 

A cry, .“ Begone! It is time to go. 

Dead joys die out like a painted show. 

The flowers lie withered beneath the snow. 
Life’s self is froze a 


For the winds had drifted the snow away. 
And the rose still bloomed on the frozen clay. 
Theo. Gift. 


a 


CA HAPPY NEW YGAR. 


CTE girl 1 love is just fifteen, 
With face so fair and bright ; 
T think about her all the day, 


I dream of her at night, 


She never knows (how can she know ?) 


That I’m her lover true ; 
For | sit with the Bluecoat Boys, 
And she's in the Sguire’s pew- 
Yet still | lry her glance to meet; 
Her eyes are large and grey. 
There's only half a church between, 
But what a world away, 
My dear! 
Oh, what a world away! 


I watch her when the Psalms begin, _ 
Singing so earnestly ; 
And 1 am sure | hear her voice 
Ring through the chant tome. 
] watch her when the vicar reads, 
And when we kneel to pray. 
Theres only half a church between, 
But what a world away, 
My dear! 
Oh, what a world away ! 


THE SQUIRSS P&W. 


By the great pillar as she sits, 
She looks so slight and fair: 
The light of the stained: window falls 
Upon her yellow hair— 
A bar of glowing amethyst ! 
And to myself I say : 
‘There's only half a church between, 
But what a world away, 
My dear! 
Oh, what a world away!’ 


Tf I were rich and I were free, 
How great would be my joy! 
1a be a grand Etonian, 
And not a Bluecoat Boy. 
Yet, there she sits; her smile J Jinow, 
Her smile | met to-day. 
Theres only half a church between, 
But what a world away, 
My dear! 
Ah, what a world away! 
M. Kenpac. 


aS ee ~~ | 


NOCTURN. 
(Italy) 


(/? to her chamber window 

| A slight wire trellis goes, 

- ba And up this Romeo's ladder 

a : -Clambers a bold white rose. 


I] lounge in the ilex shadows, 
i 3 I see the lady lean, 
a Unclasping her silken girdle, — 
The curtain's folds lone 


; eee. She smiles on her white-rose 
a . ; She reaches out her hand, _ lover, 
And helps him at the window - 
I see it where I stand. ) “ 


To her scarlet lip she holds him, 
And kisses him many a time - 
Ah me! it was he that won her, 
Because he dared 
to climb. 


T. B. ALDRICH. 


SCANNETTE. 


MING f 


H{6S not sotall and not sofair 
As some men’s sweethearts; still to me 
She's just as sweet as she can be, 
Is my Jeannette: 
Half grown and fashioned slenderly: 
Not sixteen yet. 


aN 


She's somewhat shabby, I'll allow, 
Her scanty, simple cotton gown 
Would shock a lady fresh 
And yet the wind {rom town; 
Doth flute its folds of russet brown 
In méde most kind. 


And though her feet be roughly shod, 
No lady in her high-heeled shoe 
Can lighter brush the morning dew 
Than this same lass, 
From fields with cowslips sprinkled 
And verdant grass. thro, 


No lady in her hat and plumes 
Can half so fine a head-dress wear 
As that loose, waving flaxen hair, 
Which wind and sun, 
Thro blossomed boughs which late 
Are burning brown. Were bare, 


Nay. in that simple, childish look, 
The half-awakened soul ] see 
Is Jovelier, in its purity 
And sweet surprise, 
Than all the gay “espiglerie” 
Of Beautys eyes. 


And so I take the field today 
For my Jeannette, and do declare 
No other can with her compare ; 
Though, all the same, 
She does not know me, I'm aware, 
Nor yet my name! 


Nor have we ever spoken; though 
Icall her “mine” and do insist 
I have a right to thus persist, 
Nor risk incur: 
Since, but for me she'd not exist — 
[ painted her/ 


THEO. GIFT. 


WHIT& WINGS. 


A fe be night was stormy—and wild and gray 
v4 The\dawn came over the hills to-day — 

| ('° Kough is the morning — and torn the sky 
here the wings of the wild West wind rush by, 
And strange lights glimmer on spar and sail, 

And the sea is wonderful, weird, and pale. 


\ 


The great gulls sweep over shining beach, 

Over rocky headland and sandy reach , 

To the sad salt marsh where the sea-birds meet, 
With their wide white wings and their dainty feet , 
To their hidden nests, in the cliffs breast white, 
Out of man’s reach as out of his sight. 


Beautiful sea-birds, where have you been? 

Al] the storm through, what sights have you seen ? 
Did you fly inthe ap of the wind and scream 

Till your cry was mixed with some woman’s dream, 
And she started from sleep in the doubtful light, 
To pray for her man and his boat last night? 


The tale of the storm is not told by these 

Bright birds that are Slad of the angry seas: 

The tale is told by the wreck-strewn shore , 

A\nd the children whose fathers come home no more; 
And the hearts joy-thrilled ,and the hearts pain-toysed , 
For the loved ones saved ,and the loved ones lost. 


And I] can but guess, with a hand in mine , 


Why the storm should come when the sun might 
Why al] the skies are not always blue, h 


Shine. ° 


And all men loving, all women true. 
Why for others such sorrow and storm should be, 
While nothing but joy comes to you and me. 


L. Nesbit. 


NIGHTFALL (Winter) 

H6 day is gone; the thin new moon has set, 
Close following down the feeble winter sun. 
Stars in the d: irkening sky show one by one; 

And earth’ all dull and gray. The roads are wet, 

The pools show back the sky - Come now, forget — 

“Here. in the breathing: space ‘twixt day that's done 
And coming night, forget the work be gun — 
Undone - and all your care and dail y fret. 


Slowly. a heavy foot step comes this way, 

Some tired labourer. after his ine day, 
Going to home. You see his pipes red light 
Himself unseen ; and ashe passes, Say 


joodnight™ — ‘an id then he answers back 
“Good night” 


a5 Shows for a moment, 


dim — 


sight. 


AN CVENING IN AVIUMN. 


T is the evening of an autumn day: 
The tall trees are complaining to the wind, 
Which cruelly doth take their leaves away, 


Leaving them bare Sainst winter all unkind, 


Bright in the sun's last ray, with rustling sound 
The dead leaves flutter slowly to the ground. 


The eorn which grew and ripend inthe sun, 
Bowing its golden head to summers breeje, 
Is cut and stackd; the harvest time is done. 
There hangs no fruit upon the orchard trees: 
They're plowing up the land, and everywhere 
The smoke of burning weeds is in the air. 


O, little weeds, where are your beauties gone? 
Ye pretty things that carpeted the earth — 
Pansy, corn-marigold,and many an one 
All deck’d in beauty: had ve then no worth? 
Tho ye be gone, leaving the fields all bare, 
We think of you, remembering you were fair. 


The autumn is the evening of the year; 


He comes in Golden mantle all bedight, 
And soon the flowers of summer disappear, 
And all the world is Jock'd in winter night. 
Yet why now sadden at the years decay, 
Knowing that winter time brings springs bright 
day? 
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THE MAY QUEEN. 


/ beet must wake and call me early,call me early, mother dear; 
To-morrow’ll be the happiest time of all the glad New-year; 
Of all the glad New-year, mother, the maddest merriest day; 
For I'm to be Queen o the May. mother, In to be Queen 
o the May. 


THERES many a black black eye, they say, but none 
so bright as mine; 
There's Margaret and Mary, theres Kate and Caroline: 


But none sofair as little Alicg in ll the land, they say, 


So I’m to he Queen o'the May, mother, I'm to be Queen 
o the May. 


sleep so sound al] night. mother, that I shall never wake, 

iH you do not cal] me loud when the day begins to break: 
But I must gather knots of flowers, and buds and garlands 

For I'm to be Queens the May. mother, I'm tobe 8ay) 

Queen o' the May. 

S Icame up the valley. whom think ye should I see, 

But Robin leaning on the bridge beneath the hazel-tree? 
He thought of that sharp look, mother, I gave him yesterday, - 


But I'm tobe Queenc the May, mother, I'm to be 
Queen o’ the May. 


bat 


THE 


r 


oo 
OOK. 


& MAY QU 


ih thought Iwas a ghost, ee for Twas all in white, 

And Iran by him without speaking like a flash of light. 

wie ‘They call me cruel-hearted,but I care not what they Say, 

For ['m to dnl saa the May, mother, Im to be Queen 
othe May. 


kage say hes dying al] for love, but that can never be: 
They say his heart is breaking,mother,-what is that tome? 
Theres many a bolder lad 'l] woo me any summer day, 
For I'm to be Queen o os Iim to bé Queen 
° the May. 


r J pies Effie shall go with me tomorrow to the Green, 
And you'l] be there, too, mother, to see me made the Queen; 
For the shepherdlads onevery side’ll come from far away, 
And I'm tobe Queeno'the May, mother, [i gh to be Queen 
othe M ay: 


' a 6 honeysuckle round the porch has wovih its wavy bowers, 
} a And by the meadow-trenches blow the faint sweet 
of cuckoo- flowers ; 
: And the wild marsh-marigeld shines like fire in swamps aed hollows 
4 And I'm pod et mother, I'm tobe Queen grey, 
A ° the May 


Se A night-winds come and go. mother, upon the 
meadow-grass, 
And the happy stars above them seem to brighten as they pass; 
There will not bea drop of rain the whole of the live-long day, 
And Im to be Queen o the May, mother, I'm to be 
Queen o the May. 


LIL the valley, mother;l] be fresh and green and still, 
And the cowslip and the crowfoot are over all the hil] . 
And the rivulet in the flowery dale ‘Il merrily glance and play, 
For I'm to be Queen o'the May, mother, ]'m to be Queen 
othe May. 


O you must wake and call me early, cal] me early, 
mother dear, 
To-morrow ’l] be the happiest time of all the glad New-year; 
Tomorrow ’ll be of all the year the maddest merriest day, 
For I'm to be Queen o’ the May, mother, I'm to be Queen 
o the May. 


y, sat and spun within the doore, 
My thread brake off, I raised 
The level sun, like ruddy ore, 

Lay sinking in the barren skies; 
And dark against day’ golden death 
She moved where Lindis wandereth, 
My sonnes faire wife, Elizabeth. 


myne eyes; 


“7VUSHeA! Cusha! Cusha! ‘calling, 
Ere the early dews were falling, 
Farre away | heard her song. 
“Cusha! Cusha!"all along; 
Where the reedy Lindis floweth, 
Floweth, floweth, 
From the meads where melick groweth 
Faintly came her milking song— 


“(0 SHeA !Cusha!Cusha! ‘calling, 
“For the dews will soone be falling; 
Leave your meadow-grasses mellow, 
Mellow, mellow; 

Quit your cowslips, cowslips yellow: 
Come uppe Whitefoot, come uppe Lightfoot, 
Quit the stalks of parsley hollow, 

Hollow, hollow : 

Come uppe Jetty. rise and follow, 

From the clovers lift your head; 
Come uppe Whitefoot, come uppe Lightfoot, 
Come uppe Jetty. rise and follow, 

Jetty, to the milking-shed’ 


Se 


Nason 


shall never hear her more 
By the reedy Lindis shore, 
“Cusha! Cusha! Cusha! calling, 
Ere the early dews be falling; 
I shall never hear her song, 
“Cusha! Cusha! “all along 
Where the’sunny Lindis floweth, 
Goeth, floweth; 
From the meads where melick groweth, 
When the water, winding down, 
Onward floweth tothe town. 


yi shall never see her more 

Where the reeds and rushes quiver, 
Shiver, quiver ; 
Stand beside the sobbing river, 
Sobbing. throbbing, m its falling 
To the sandy, lonesome shore; 
Ishall never hear her calling, 
“Leave your meadow-grasses mellow, 
Mellow, mellow; 


Hollow, hollow: 


Come uppe Lightfoot, rise and follow: 


Lightfoot, Whitefoot , 


UIT your cowslips, cowslips yellow; 
Come uppe Whitefoot, come uppe Lightfoot; . 
Quit your pipes of parsley hollow, 1 W. 


From your clovers lift the head; 
Come uppe Jetty, follow, follow, 


Jetty, to the milking-shed!” 


Jean Inéelow, 


+ 


TJH& FIELD OF THGS CLOTH OF GOLD. 


DAFFODILS. 


WF bes 
(a EN life was young, and supple-strong 


M™© As any hazel bough, 
‘ We two, my sweetheart, walked along 
By ways I tread not now; 
And though the woods were brown and rough 
The air was fresh and clear; 


We could not drink draughts deep enough 
To pledge the new-born year. 


The boxes on your window-sills 
Were sown with mignonette. 
We used to gather daffodils 
Where woods were wild and wet; 
The yellow of them, how it shone 
Their blue-green leaves among- 
Before the taste of life was gone, 
When you and I were young 


They grew in sheets of cloth of gold 
Above the tree-roofs brown, 
A\nd you and I, by farm and fold 
And field, went wandering down; 
The might of Spring was in the air, 
Her praise was on my tongue, 
Her daffodils were in your hair 
When you and I were young. 


I wonder if the daffodils 
Grow goldly now, as then- 
I¢ still their flash of glory fills 
The meadow, copse, or glen? 
I do not know, I only guess 
These bunches, tightly tied. 
OF fading golden loveliness, 
Once grew in golden pride. 


Not thick, green, juicy stalks, that bent 
To turn the stately head 

The way the wind’s last whisper went, 
But thin stems, nearly dead, 

Oplit at the ends. and curling up, 
Torn from the kind. wet sod, 

On which each bore its golden cup 
A\nd held it up to God. 


These daffodils the fi lower-girls sell 
Are only like in name 

To those that decked the Woody dell 
With wreaths of pallid flame. 

Ah! do such grow—or did 1 dream 
They used to grow? Who knows? 

As lost as hopes, my dear, they seem, 
And you as lost as' those! 


A\nd all the vigour of my hife, 
The Freshness and the spring. 
That were to strengthen for the strife, 
And bless me, conquering ; 


Youth's dreams and hopes — the latent power 
Of life, when life was May 

Dead ~dead as evera golden Flower 
We plucked and threw away. 


E. Nesbit. 


NOONTIDE. 


A JUNE RASTORAL. 


i Nature calls us: shall we not obey ? 
Shall we not turn toher with ready feet ? 
Have we not sighed and sickened for-her sway 
In winter weariness of town and street? 


Shall wenot hear her? for her voice is sweet 
With young birds'singing; soft and musical 
With tinkling notes of sheep bells, as they beat 
The languid air in faint, reluctant fall. 


She stands, untiring, by her mighty loom: 
When pale spring sunlight languishes and 

With tangled maze of apple-boughs abloom, 4 
She weaves her meshes on the shifting skies, 


And now she spreads full summer for our sake, 
Sweet summer! glorious with gold and green; 
The broad leaves triumph in the sun-sought brake, 
And waters waver where the long reeds lean. 


Could we but cling to her! Her hands outspread 
Are full - God gives her all fair things to keep. 
She holds a crown for every weary head, 
And precious anodynes for eyes that weep. 


Ah! past all measure are those moments blest, 
When worn eyes close to weary web and scheme, 
And Nature, bending, lifts us to her breast 
In sun-steeped stillness ofa noon-day dream 


GRAHAM R. 
TOMSON. 
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JUNE ROSES. 


| 
| 
4 


cA FANCY FROM FONTENELLE. 


« P ‘ 
‘De mémotres de Roses on na point ve mourir le 
Jadinier. 


Q4-HE Kose in the garden slipped her bud, 
And laughed in the pride of her youthful blood , 
«sa As she thought of the gardener standing by — 
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“He is old—so old! And he 500n must die! 


The full rose waxed inthe warm June air, 

And she spread and spread till her heart lay bare ; 
And she laughed once more as she heard his tread — 
“He is older now! He will soon be dead!” 


But the breeze of the morning blew, and found 

That the leaves of the blown Rose strewed the ground. 
And he came at noon, that gardener old , 

And he raked them softly under the mould . 


And I wove the thing to a random rhyme, 
For the Rose is Beauty; the Gardener, Time. 


AUSTIN. DOBSON: 


THe SAILLO RS WIFS. 


THE SAILLO RS WIFS&. 


FT, the wind is cruel,and keen,and cold, — 
It is raging over the marsh and the wold, 
As if it would tear you out of my hold! 


Molly, hold fast, we shal] soon be there, 
Where the room is warm with the fire's broad 
(Where the silence is,and the empty chair) Flare. 


The way 15 long from the sea and the town— 
(This is the wind to wreck and to drown: 
It blew the night that his ship went down!) 


Hold up- that light, like a red, red star, 
Shows where the fire and the curtains are. 


(The mad waves roar through the night afar’) 


Oh, the wind, how it drives! we can scarcely stand 
How it whistles and shrieks over sea and land! 


Keep close—hold tightly to mother’s hand! 


Sweet rest for our little ones soon will be, 
(And for him, his rest in the restless sea, 
And the pain that is never at rest, for me!) 


The sheep on the wold show dully white 
Against the darkness. | have you tight! 
Oh God! keep both of my lambs to-night. 


We shall soon be home, and can shut the door, 
And the wind shall not get at us any more. 
(Oh, the shout of the waves on the Far of f shore) 


They have reached the door; they are safe inside. 
The wind wails over the trees and the tide, 
As it wailed and shrieked on the night he died. 


Warm, empty, fire-lit, the cottage is. 

Empty? Then what, and who is this? 

Whose voice, whose arms, whose tears, whose 
Kiss? 

Ah! whose but his all her soul had stirred? 

What their heatts said only the angels heard, 

For they clasped each other without a word. 


For there is not a word that is less than vain. 
When out of the darkness, and loss,and pain, 
Two lovers come to each other again! 


E. Nesbit. 
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UNDER THE SNOW 


UNDER THE SKOW. 


IEE light, O gentle snow! 

Above the valleys green; 

fSeneath thy vesture let the flow'rets 
That may not yet be seen. $FOW 


Soft wrapt in dreamless night 
They rest, and cannot tell 
What eyes shall in their beauty take r 
What heart shall love them well. de ight, 


O unblown flowers of love! 
The fated time abide, 
The pale cold snow lies softly wreathed 
Your tender growth to hide. above, 


But when the sun shall shine 
Each bud will blossom fair, 
And flower with flower in fragrant beauty 
For one alone to wear. twine, 


Lady Charlotte Elliott 
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CHRISTMAS 


wo little maids in a dark old house 
(Ages ago 50 people say !) 
Pighed a little at Santa Claus 
For taking the flowers away. 
“He brings us beautiful things we Know, 
But we miss the summer posies: 
Tf only hed bring, when he brings the snow, 
¥\ bunch of the sweet, white roses ! 


“Oh, Santa Claus!when the roush wind 
And the days and nights are chilly, 

And never a flower in the garden grows, 

Bring us a rose, like Beauty chose, 


Ios 


Or even a Summer lily: 


blows 


“Now we are well and can runand play, 
But Barbara's ill, and sure 

Just lying in bed the live-long day 
She wants the roses more.” 

Never a word the good saint said, 
But on Christmas morning early, 
The children found in their garden-bed 
Sweet flowers white and pearly! 


So he brought them a rose (the story 9065) 
When blustering winds blew chilly: 
And now, however it rains or Snows, 
A winter rose in the garden grows 
As fair as a Summer lily. 


WINTER. 


$71.21S/ cold earth, dost thou forget 
‘ J The scent of April's violet 2 
AY Do wailing winds bemoan the death 
Of youth and joy and odorous breath ? 
Are all these shrivelled leaves that fall 
Heaped up for beauty burial ? - 


Ah! no,no,no. The careful year 
Provides a bed and not a bier; 
Though beauty’s trance be long and deep, 
Her heart. still quivers in her sleep ;- 
Then leave her place of slumber bare, 
Let the loved sunlight enter there. 


Alas! cold heart, hast thou foregone 
The bliss that o'er thy spring - time shone ? 
Has all the winter of thy woe 

Conpealed thy weeping into snow, 

And in that long and bitter frost 


Has the sweet life of love been lost ?— 


Ah! no,no,no. Love wakes again, 
Though faint and pale it long hath lain 
And chilly was ils place of rest. — 


Then warm it, dearest, on thy breast, 


or 2 


Revive it with thy voice divine — ty eee + 


I > ee 
Tt wakens to no touch but thine! \_ AWilde Fars ons.86 ] 


RIVER MUSIC. 


HAVE longed to sing of the river, 
. A song never sung before, 

That lips should thrill to deliver, 
And hearts bow down and adore. 
Yea. sing of its mystic beauty, 

In raiment of pearl and rose, 
At the dawn of a summer morning, 


As the golden gates unclose. 


And the mists rise up from the river, 
And the lily cups unfold, 
Each one an ivory quiver 
With its arrows dipped in gold; 
And its leaf an emerald buckler. 
On the stream’s broad bosom laid- 
Oh! sweet Tolie with the lilies, 
And sleep in the willow’s shade! 


To hide in the reeds by the river, 
Long reeds that rustle and sigh, 
And whisper, and sob, and shiver, 
As the wind goes wandering by. 
Oh! wind of the wanton March-time, 
You played too wild a game: 
And the stream’s calm breast is ruffled, 
And the long reeds droop in shame. 


But the swans on the royal river 
Sail stately and serene, 
Like crowned queens floating ever— 
Two sapphire seas between: 
In the golden glow of the noontide, 
And the glory of flame and fire, 
When their white wings flush fo crimson, 
And dazed and drunk with desire. 


The red sun sinks in the river; 
And woodland.and herb. and tree. 
Lie lapped ina molten quiver— 
A tremulous ecstacy; 
And Nature is silent and kneeling. 
The breeze dies down on the lea: 
But | sing no song of the river— 
Tis the river that sings to me. 


Treo. Curr. 
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DEAD LEAVES. 


& walked in the woods, and the trees bent oer us, 
Kissing our hair with their leaves of gold, 
Never a fear for the years before us, 
Never a sigh for the songs of old . 


Over the river the hells were ringing , 


Sang the birds in the boughs above ; 
But brighter the song that our hearts were singing, 
O, the joy of it, love, my love! 
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I walked in the woods,and my heart was yearning p 
Where we had walked in that summer gold, 
And the dreams were gone beyond returning , 
Dead like the leaves were our hopes of old, 
And a weodman stood where the flames were gleaming. 
And he burnt those leaves, for their day was cer; 
And I would he could burn the idle dreaming, 
The dead, waste hopes of the days of yore 


Fred E. Weathe rly 
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DEAD LEAVES. 
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